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arrival among us, the threat of danger was forced on my
attention so suddenly that I could do nothing to ward it off.
There was a Gala night at the Grand Theatre, and we, as a
matter of course, were there. We had dined earlier than usual,
and Harry Maucoudinat, as sometimes happened, had chosen
that evening to make us sample several different wines.
Florence showed no dislike of the performance. I noticed how
brightly her eyes were shining, and that the rouge on her
cheeks was quite unnecessary. We entered the theatre to be at
once enveloped in the moonlit atmosphere of Werther. One of
the pleasing aspects of life in our provincial capital is that one
can take pleasure in that type of music without fear of arousing
contempt. In Paris one has to pretend that one cannot endure it.
With the best will in the world it is impossible to follow all
the shifts and changes of'good taste'. The interval is especially
agreeable once one is assured that none of the boxes contains
people who deliberately avoid one's eyes. Endless are the tricks
and stratagems one witnesses, but to detail them would serve
no purpose since they are identical with those noticed by Henri
Beyle in La Scala at Milan, and in those other theatres up and
down Italy where he ate ices and breathed in the fragrance of
bare shoulders while the music set his passions freely working.
Jean Queyries was no less susceptible than Stendhal. Wearing
a short jacket and black tie, though sitting in the pit, he took
advantage of his distance from us to keep his eyes fixed on
Florence, though he was not so ill-bred as to show in public
that he was acquainted with me.
On the evening in question I noticed, in the stalls, a man who
kept making signs to me with his cane. These, at first, I set
myself prudently to ignore. Despite our heroic efforts to weed
them out, several of our former friends still stick like leeches,
plague the life out of us, and obstinately refuse to take no for an